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once and for all in the national parliaments of the
several Dominions. By negotiating mutual agree-
ments their governments may be able to improve
their several services and systems. All the Dominion
governments are in favour of reciprocal tariffs, and
between themselves some progress has been made
in this direction. Yet none of them dreams that
the final responsibility for fixing the tariff of a
Dominion can ever be surrendered by its legislature.
It is on matters already within their scope that the
attention of the Dominion ministers has fastened

when thev meet in conference.    And not unnatur-

*

ally; for what they have handled for themselves
they understand. In speaking of "Imperial rela-
6 tions5 they are usually thinking of agreements and
negotiations affecting these subjects. The idea
that they constitute the true subject-matter of the
Imperial problem has been carefully fostered. The
real problem, however, arises not from the powers
already vested in Dominion governments, but from
that one supreme power which has been denied to
them, and remains vested solely in the Parliament
responsible to the people of the British Isles. It is
impossible to study the records of the Imperial
Conference without perceiving an instinctive re-
luctance on the part of its members to broach this
topic, or at any rate to have it discussed in public.
In 1887 the Australian delegates were practically
ordered in their instructions to avoid it, and the
Imperial Government was just as anxious to do so.
In 1897 and 1902 Mr. Chamberlain broached it in
his inaugural speeches; but the members of the
Conference insisted upon suppressing the subsequent
discussions. These momentous debates were en-